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these six * provinces' being constituted into Pakistan " subject to terri-
torial adjustments that may be agreed upon." But he would begin at
the wrong end, taking entire provinces as they stand and relegate the
question of adjustment of boundaries to agreement, without putting it
on the firm and reasonable basis of the composition of the population.
This is a most unacceptable proposal rendered all the more preposterous
by reason of the additional claim that only Muslims are concerned in
this question of separation and that no plebiscite is necessary because
the Muslim League has made the demand. No wonder Gandhiji declares
in his letter dated September 26, " I cannot accept the Lahore resolutior
as you want me to, especially when you seek to introduce into its inter-
pretation, theories and claims which I cannot accept and which I cannot
ever hope to induce India to accept."
Mr Jinnah speaks of his efforts to convert Gandhiji to the Lahore
resolution of the Muslim League and his failure in that task. Anyone
who reads the Lahore resolution and the C. R. formula as well as
Gandhiji's letter of September 24 will agree with Gandhiji's contention
that his proposals give Mr Jinnah the substance of the resolution.
It is unfortunate that Mr Jinnah could not see this and that he merely
*reiterated his demand that Gandhiji should accept without any clarifi-
cation or addition the amorphous Lahore resolution. Any impartial
critic will have to admit that Gandhiji has done all that is humanly
possible to satisfy the League demand. On no previous occasion has
Gandhiji gone so far out as he has done in the present negotiations to
satisfy the other party's claims. It was consciousness of this and the
gravity of the occasion that led him to suggest that he should have an
opportunity to meet the League Council and even an open session of
the League itself to press for the acceptance of his proposals.
It is now obvious from the detailed course of the negotiations that
Mr Jinnah has come to believe that the claim for separation of the
Muslim majority areas put forward in 1940 may not be really for the
good of the inhabitants of those regions. As long as it was only the
basis of a controversy and a slogan for propaganda, he stuck to the
claim. But when the thing itself is offered, he dreads it and is in search
of plausible reasons to put it off. His present attitude cannot be
explained in any other way. His initial confidence has now been under-
mined and he is unwilling to submit to the test of an appeal to the
people inhabiting the areas. Rightly or wrongly, it seems now that Mr
Jinnah has concluded that the Muslim majority areas cannot stand on
their own legs and he, therefore, makes the impossible claim that other
areas with their predominantly non-Muslim populations should be
added thereto. The absurd form to which he has now been compelled
to reduce his claim, and his refusal to accept Gandhiji's proposals which